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(Written for the Rose of the Valley.) 
TO SUMMER. 
THov art come, O glorious Summer, 


From the Spring-time’s sweet embrace; 
And the lovely garland which she wore, 


Adorns thy brow with grace; 
The splendid robe which Flora threw 
Around her form, is thine; 
And richer smiles glow on thy lip, 
O glorious Summertime. 


We called thee Spring but yesterday ; 
But since thy youth has flown, 


Thy name shall be bright Summer-time, 


"Till all thy flowers have gone; 


Thy metiow breath will waft us showers, 


And in thy eye will shine 
The hushandmen’s lov’d Star of Hope, 
O glorious Summer-time. 


Thy path shall be a golden one, 
And the ripened fruit will glow 

In the sunshine of thy love again, 
While notes of music flow 


From the heavens, where thy voice is heard 


In Nature's song sublime; 
And its echo in our hearts is felt, 
O glorious Summer-time. 


The winding-sheet of Spring was made 
Of Nature’s loveliest green, 
And it became’s bridal robe 
For Summer's peerless queen:— 
Thy girlish days are over now, 
And calmer hours are thine:— 
I would that thou couldst always live, 
O glorious Sammer-time. 


But thou wilt die, and rise again 
With Autumn's fading leaf: 
And they who love thee now, will look 
° Upon thy locks with grief: 
') And sigh for those brighfscenes again, 
F When thou wert in'thy prime: 
_ And weep upon thy sallow cheek, 


' O glorious Summer-time. 


Another dress which thou shalt. wear, 
Is Winter's cheerless gloom; 

A leafless tree shall keep her watch 
O’er thy thrice hallowed tomb; 

While all shall mourn thy early death, 
And plant the eglantine 

Upon the grave of Nature’s Queen— 
,O glorious Summer-time. 
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Beauty shall make her tomb with thee, 
And Flora sleep in Death 
‘Till thou art waked again in youth, 
By Spring’s reviving breath ;— 
But while thy bowers are bright and green, 
, And Nature's joys are thine, 
I wili not think of future woes, 
O glorious Summer-time. 
Cincinnati, June, 1839. 
—_—_— 
ELOQUENCE OF THE WEST. 
BY JOHN NEWLAND MAFFITT. 
Hasits of thought and styles of ora- 
tory are no doubt influenced by the 
scenery and general features of country, 
as well as by modes of education and the 
forms of society. Admitting the truth 
of this assertion, it is no wonder that 


the eloquence of the West is bold, ener- 


igetic and magnificent. In this glorious 


region, mind develops earlier, and ap- 
proaches the maturity of its vigor in 
forms of fresh beauty and sublimity, 
which may be sought for in vain in the 
older sections of the continent. Even 
without the highest degrees of mental 
eulture, and comparatively unlettered, 
the mind thatis admitted to contemplate 
the seenery of the west, to rangevthe al- 
most interminable’ prairies, or gaze fear- 
fully on the mountain fastnesses of the Al- 
leghanies, or to span the ocean-like rivers, 
cannot but be filled, imbued, overpow- 
ered with the strange and solemn ex- 
pansion of the creation around it. But 
yet it is not a fact that the western mind 
is in any general sense destitute of the 
aids of letters less than the tame low- 
land dwellers of the’ séa-washed, sandy 
coasts; yet while it reads the fearfully 
distinct impression on — 
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leaved-volume, it is also not without the! 
tomes of varied and useful literature. 
Strains of masculine eloquence—thrill- 
ing as the free notes of the mountain 
horn, and full of the elements of pas- 
sion, are the native productions of the 
West, as much in keeping with the 
scenery of the region as mind ever 
should be with matter, and as true to 
nature as the tones of a wind-harp to the 
breath of the evening. The opinion 
that may have been extensively propa- 
gated in the elder states and along the 
sea-board, of the intellectual inferiority 
of the West, was no doubt the effect of 
religious bigotry, or of that jealousy 
which ever agitates the various portions of 
community in the rivalry of influence and’ 
power. ‘That opinion is now dissipated) 
like a vapor before the light of truth. 
The great West, with sufficient energy 
and ability to vindicate a full claim to na- 
tural talent and genius, exhibited and 
still exhibits in the profession of law. 
and the sacred calling of pulpit oratory, 
elements of unequalled eloquence. The 
inquiry into what has produced this state 
of things, is replete with instruction and 
interest. 

In the great West the superabundance 
of eastern or northern and southern tal- 
ent and enterprise congregates. ‘The 
dull, the unaspiring, the idle, never think 
of overpassing the cloudcapt barriers of 
the Alleghany. The bold, the resolute, 
the ambitious, leave the white cottages 
of New England, the sunny savannahs 
of the south, and carve out their homes 
from the kingly forests of the fresh, un- 
touched wilderness. What has created 
their eloquence? What has given it its 
tones of thunder, its wild, soul-touching 
pathos? 











The practice of holding religious and) 
political meetings in the open air, exten-| 
sively prevailing in the West, has given 
a nobility to the soul of western elo- 
quence. ‘The dome made by the hands} 
of man, springing its arch towards hea-| 
ven, is yet the bounded concave that, 
must confine the soul that was made to! 
range the skies, the delightful outlet of | 
her prison-house. ‘The camp-meeting, 
has changed the nomenclature of pulpit 
eloquence. The two divisions of the 


ancient school are now but one in the 
religious oratory of the West. Bryant's 
high perception of the sublime and beau- 
tiftl of nature, as connected with, and 
originating a grandeur of emotion, ig 
touchingly illustrated in the following 
extract from his poetry : 

The groves were God’s first temples. Ere man 

earned 
To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave 
And spread the roof above them,—ere he framed 
The lofty vault to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems, in the darkling wood 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down 
And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. For his simple heart 
Might not resist the sacred influences, 
That from the stilly twilight of the place, 
And from the grey old trunks that high in heaven 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the souad 
Of the invisible breath, that swayed at once 
All their green tops, stole over him and bowed 
His spirit with the thought of boundless Power, 
And inaccessible Majesty. Ah! why 
Should we, in the world’s riper years, neglect 
God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs 
That our frail hands have raised! Let me, at least, 
Here in the shadow of this aged wood, 
Offer one hymn, thrice happy if it find 
ananayinnes in his ear, 
* 


The eloquence of the West, as con 
trasted with that of the East, presents 
many striking peculiarities. The elo 
quence of the East is sober, passion- 
less, condensed, metaphysical; that of 
the West is free, i agitating, grand, 
impassioned. The East is pure, chas- 
tened down to a defiance of critical cen- 
sure, sharpened to a fineness too razor 
like to cleave the mountains or carve the 
rucks: the West defies and transcends 
criticism—unbosoms mighty thoughts, 
applies motives to human mind as strong 
as the rush of a whirlwind, in language 
varied yet strong, and if ever defective, 
yet grand. The thoughts of the West 
are large. In the East, a river means 
the brawling and foaming Merrimac, the 
mountain-fed Kennebec, or the poetic 
Connecticut ; in the West the same word 
means the proud flow of waves too wide 
to roar, and cincturing half the globe 
in their course. In the East a plain 
means a patch of earth hedged in by 
circumambient mountains, defended on 
either hand by rock and water; in the 
West, a plain means an expanse of terri 
tory over which the sun rises and sets’ 





through a thousand successive horizons, 
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and above whose carpet of verdure hea- 
ven spreads out half her stars. In the 
East, 2 wind means a blast which wres- 
tles with the mountain beech or maple, or 
plays fitfully with the fallen snow; in the 
West, the same word means the roar- 
ing impulse which accumulates about the 
head waters of the far-wandering Missou- 
ri, passes a distance in which Europe and 
Asia might be laid out in length and 
breadth, and-pours its vast volume of tor- 
nado into the Gulf of Mexico. 

If the sublimity of eastern eloquence 
rise to a mountain height, it is a moun- 
tain of granite, over whose indurated 
bosom the lightning might glance innoc- 
uous. ‘The sublimer heights of Western 
eloquence are indeed mountains too, yet 
they are luxuriant and woody quite up 
to their luxuriant and gorgeous summits. 
The dash of the waters is heard in the 
path of the avalanche ; although rude and 


\theory and attended with insurmountable 
difficulties. 

Others supposed the waters of the 
‘ocean driven by tides into the earth by a 
multitude of fissures; and by filtration 
through sand, the salt was separated. 
Nolet performed some experiments, and 
found that salt-water lost none of its salt- 
ness by running through sand. 

The truth is, that water is constantly 
‘evaporating from ocean and earth, and that 
|by evaporation the water rises, leaving 
ithe salt behind. ‘This vapor descends 
\again in rain and dew, sinks into the earth 
\by the force of gravity, is obstructed in its 
‘downward Course by beds of clay, and 
‘forms reservoirs beneath the surface. 
|The water from these reservoirs forces a 
passage to the surface, again forming 
springs. 

The most obvious objection to this the- 
ory of springs, and one that may seem un- 








shabby its gulfs and cliffs may sometime 
appear, it is yet warm, the living picture 
of nature’s self. 

In the pulpit oratory of the West there 
is a nearer coincidence to the style of the 
sacred volume than is heard in the eas- 
tern desk. The grand poetic touches 
of inspiration are blended with the strong 
colors of nature in such proportions that 
the entire painting presents the appear- 
ance of an ancient picture, over which the 
. lapse of centuries had no power save 
_ to brighten and purify. 


SPRINGS AND FOUNTAINS. 

Tue first observers of the phenomena 
of nature must have concluded, that 
springs, whose streams were discharged 
into the ocean, were supplied again from 
the same source. They, however, found 
it difficult to tell how the waters of the 
Ocean could supply springs on high and 
distant mountains. 

Descartes supposed the water of the 
ocean was conveyed by subterranean ca- 
nals, into the cavities of mountains where 
the temperature was sufficiently elevated 
to convert it into vapor, and thus separate 
it from the salt; this vapor condensed in 
the vault of the cavity, and flowed out 
on the sides of the mountains, forming 
springs. This is a very unphilosophical 


answefable to those little informed, is that 
the evaporation from the ocean, seas and 
lakes, cannot be rapid enough to supply 
all the-springs and fountains that exist. 
Mariotte performed a course of experi- 
ments, to ascertain whether the quantity 
of rain or dew, which fell annually in 
Paris, and its environs, was equal to the 
quantity running under the Royal bridge 
over the Seine. The result was that it 
was very much greater. 

One of the Professors of the Military 
Academy, at West Point, a few years 
since, published a different theory of 
springs from the one commonly received. 
He supposed the water, instead of being 
‘collected in reservoirs, filling cavities here 
‘and there beneath the surface, was equal- 
ly diffused in all places at the same depths, 
and that the earth must be saturated with 
water as a box of wet sand, or a sponge. 
Consequently, if a well be sunk suffieient- 
ly deep in every place, the water will 
drain into it from the surrounding earth. 
Doubtless this, and the theory of reser- 
voirs, are both trueyso that springs are 
sometimes fed by reservoirs, and some- 
times by draining off water, with which 
the earth is saturated. 

Springs are various in their character. 
There are mineral springs, and warm 
springs, &e, 

Mineral springs are those whose waters 
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are combined with any substance, which 
changes their taste. These substances 
are often iron, suphur, carbonic acid, and 
salts. Those that contain iron are cal- 
led chalybeat springs; chalybs being the 
ancient name for steel. Warm springs 
are usually found on beds of some of the 
metalic sulphurets, and the heat may re- 
sult from caloric liberated by decomposi- 
, tion. —Scholar’s Journal. 


TOM PAINE. 
[Extract from the Notes of an Observer. ] 

Wuen Paine had fallen into disrepute, 
and was shunned by the more respectable 
of his friends, on account of his drunken 
habits, he boarded in the house of one 
William C , a farrier. This C 
and I being acquainted, I had free access 
to his house, and frequently called to con- 
verse with Tom Paine. One evening he 
related the following anecdote : 

During the slaughter of Robespierre, 
when every republican the monster could 
get into his power was beheaded, Paine 
was thrown into prison, and his name was 
ona list with nineteen who were ordered 
for execution next morning. It was cus- 
tomary for the clerk of the tribunal to go 
round the cells at night, and put a cross 
with chalk on the back of the door of 
such of the prisoners as were intended 
for execution in the morning. When the 
executioner came with his guard to re- 
move the victims, wherever a chalking 
was found, the inmate of the cell was 
taken forth and executed. 

In these horrible shambles there was a 
row of cells on eachside. The passage 
was secured at each end, but the doors of 
the cells were left open, and sometimes 
the prisoners stepped into the rooms of 
one another for company. It happened 
on the night preceding the day appointed 
for the doom of Paine, that he had gone 
into his neighbor’s cell, leaving his door 
open, with its back tothe wall. Justthen 
the chalker came past, and being proba- 
bly drunk, crossed the inside of the cell 
door. 

Next morning, when the guard came 
with an order to bring out the twenty vic- 
tims, and finding only nineteen chalks, 
Paine being in bed, and his door shut, 


they took one from the farthest end of 
the room, and thus made up the requisite 
number, 

About forty-eight hours after this atro- 
cious deed, Robespierre was overthrown, 
and had his own head chopped off, so 
that Paine was set at liberty and made the 
best of his way to New-York. 

I asked him what he thought of his 
almost miraculous escape. He said the 
Fates had ordained he was not then to 
die. Says I, “ Mr. Paine, I tell you what 
j—I think you know you have spoken and 
written much against what we eall the 
religion of the Bible ; you have highly ex- 
tolled the perfectibility of human reason, 
when left to its own guidance, unshae- 
kled by priestcraft and superstition. The 
God in whom you live, move, and have 
your being, has spared your life that you 
might give the world a living comment 
on your doctrines. You now show what 
human nature is when left to itself. Here 
you sit, in an obscure and comfortless 
dwelling, stifled with snuff and stupified 
with brandy; you, who were once the 
companion of Washington, Jay and Ham- 
ilton. Every good man has deserted 
you; and even deists who have any re- 
gard for decency, cross the street to avoid 
you.” 

He was then the most disgusting hu- 
man being that could any where be met 
with ; intemperance had bloated his coun- 
itenance beyond description. A few of 
his disciples who stuck to him through | 
good and bad report, to hide him from 
the abhorrence of mankind, had him con- 
veyed to New Rochelle, where they sup- 
plied him with brandy until it burned up 
his liver. But this man, beastly as he 
was in appearance, and dreadful in prin 
ciple, still retained something of humani- 
ty within the depravity of his heart, like 
the gem in the head of the odious toad. 
The man who suffered death in his stead, 
left a widow and two children, in low 
circumstances. He brought them all with 
him to New-York, supplied them while 
he lived, and left them most of his proper- 
ty when he died. The widow and chil- 
\dren lived in apartments in the city by 
themselves. I saw them often, but never 
saw Paine in their corffpany; and I am 

















well assured, and believe that his conduc* 
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towards them was disinterested and hon- 
orable G. T. 


HOME OF THE JUST. 
Know ye the land, where no pain and no sorrow 
Shall darken the brow, or bow down the head? 
Where no grief of to-day, and no thought of to- 


morrow, 
Shall one the glad heart, and appal it with 
dread 


re 

Know ye the land of the spirit of peace, 

Where the joys never lessen, the hymns never! 
cease ; | 

Where a of our bosom, here lost in the 
tomb, , 

Shall meet us again ever freed from its gloom? 

Where the hearts, now divided, united shall rest, 

And be a of their woes in the bow’rs of the. 
blest; 

Where the tear shall not quench the bright beam 
of the eye, 

Where hopes here destroy’d, meet fruition on high, 

And spirits with spirits in love only vie; 

Where the morn shall arise on the night of the 


grave, 

And the arms that chastised be expanded to save? 

"Tis the home of the just—’tis the region of truth, 

Where vo aan shall dwell ever blooming in 
youth, 

Oh! dearer than aught to the sorrow-worn soul, 

Are the dreams of that land, and the hopes of that 
goal. 


[Written for the Rose of the Valley.) 
THE SISTERS. 
[conciupep. } 

Deep indeed, though calm, was the 
gladness of that widowed father. Fer- 
vently did he lift his heart in silent) 
thanksgiving that his severed blossoms 
were restored in all their freshness to 











the parent stem ; and rapturous, passion- 
ately rapturous, was the joy of Lucy as 
she folded her sister again and again in| 
her eager embrace. ‘* Elizabeth! dear-| 
est Elizabeth, have you come at last ?| 
Is it your very self ? the same Elizabeth! 
they tore away from me, only more love-' 
ly still! And shall we never part again ?”’| 
And then she would fasten her gaze up- 
on her sister’s sweet face as if to drink| 
in anew the joyful certainty of her iden-| 
tity. The resemblance spoken of by)| 
Hexly between the sisters was that of 
the morning and evening landscape. 
Elizabeth’s complexion was less radiant| 
than her sister’s, and there was some-| 
thing in the kind of twilight shadow 
that played over her features, that might 
indicate either complexional sadness or 
uaeertain health. 
Vou. IL—p 2 


A romantic observer might have, per- 
haps, exclaimed, as the momentary up- 
lifting of her long lashes revealed the 
pensive depths of her dark eye, so full 
of dreamy tenderness, 


“Thou hast loved, fair girl—thou hast loved too well, 
“ Thou art mourning now o’er a broken spell ; 

“ Thou hast poured thy heart's rich treasures forth, 
* And art unrepaid for their priceless worth,” 


But it was not difficult to understand 
that various causes contributed unavoid- 


\|ably at this time to give a tempered cast 


to the feelings of Elizabeth. To Lucy 
indeed, it was a moment of unmixed joy; 
but to her it brought not merely a resto- 
ration to a father and sister, but to the 
home of her childhood; and mournfal 
as well as joyous emotions were associ- 
ated with every object that met her 
gaze. Her eye had already caught 
through the long grass that waved over 
it, the distant gleam of the white mar- 
ble, that had been raised over her mo- 
ther’s grave, and the waving shadow of 
every leaf was blent with some recol- 
lection, that stirred the deepest founts 
of her nature. Lucy understood her 
feelings, and the fitful shade, that ever 
and anon passed over her sister’s face 
gave her no alarm. And yet there was 
something in the sad repose, which 
seemed the settled expression of her 
features, that half awoke an undefined 
solicitude; but the beaming smile flung 
so rich a light over their pensive stillness 
that Lucy ceased at length to observe it. 
As the lapse of a half hour measura- 
bly restored the little circle to calmness, 
Elizabeth evidently made an effort to 
rally herself; and seeming to throw all 
painful remembrances from her, she said 
with that gentle smile which gave such 
exceeding beauty to her features, * well, 
Lucy, may I hope now to learn who it 
is that has usurped that first place in 
your precious affections, which was once 
mine? You have most serupulously 
forborne to name him in your letters.” 
‘Oh, I wanted to give you what I 
hoped would be an agreeable surprise ; 
for Elizabeth, if you have not forgotten 
him, he is not unknown to yoo. But I 
have just summoned him into our most 
august presence; and if you only give 
him half the admiration he bestows on 





you—There, he is coming this moment, 
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and now, if you have forgotten him ”’—! 
Hexly Everet entered, and as he ap-| 
proached Elizabeth, with every feature 
lighted up with the most animated recog- 
nition, Luey turned anxiously for the 
acknowledging glance of her sister. 
What that glance might have been, 
Lucy was yet to learn, for silently 
as a flower, upon which the sun has 
beaten with too fierce a heat, had Eliza-| 
beth that moment sunk back in her, 
seat without life or consciousness. Lucy) 
caught her in her arms in an agony of | 
solicitude—** Oh, 1 might have known) 
she was ill! Did I not see from the) 
first the deadly paleness of her brow} 
and temples; but alas! alas, I was too’ 
selfish to think of aught but my own! 
gladness.”” And indeed it was now but, 
too evident that worn down probably by’ 
her long attendance on a bed of sickness, 
she had been unequal to the fatigue of | 
a hurried journey; and had at last sunk| 
under an exhaustion she had striven) 
vainly io overcome. She was borne to, 
her apartment, and Hexly, after an hour, 
of impatient waiting, only learned that) 
she was yet but partially recovered, and) 
that Lucy would not be able to leave her; 
again for the remainder of the evening. | 
The morning, to which our disappoin-) 
ted lover looked forward with all a lov- 
er’s feverish impatience, brought with it) 
only renewed anxiety. Elizabeth was) 
pronounced in a decided fever, and Lucy} 
would not leave her bed-side even for a| 
single moment. The next day and the) 
next came and went in the same manner, | 
and thus a week, and then a second| 
week wore seemingly interminably on ; 
and all this time Lucy had not once com-, 
plied with the repeated entreaties, nay; 
almost demands of her betrothed, that, 
she would see him if but for one mo-| 
ment. What could it mean? Surely; 
the care of her sister required not a de-| 
votion so exclusive. At last Elizabeth) 
was pronounced convalescent. Hexly’s, 
enquiries were anticipated by the joy- 
ful annunciation of the father and the 
self-complacent confirmation of the phy- 
sician. But why did not Lucy come| 
herself to tell the glad tidings? Yet, 
the day passed on—the long, long day,| 
and then anather, and to Hexly’s reite-| 


rated sand impatient enquiries, only 
vague and most unsatisiactory answers 
had been given. Half maddened by a 
conduct so inexplicable, yet still strug. 
gling to suppress the angry emotions it 
excited, he now inquired if he might 
not be permitted to visit the chamber of 
the invalid? A few moments termina 
ted his suspense. A lighter step than 
that of his messenger soon thrilled his 
heart, and Lucy herself, though with a 
faltering movement, at last entered.— 
Hexly sprung rapturously forward, “ Lu- 
ey, unkind but beloved Luey ! why have 
you so cruelly tried me? If I could 
reproach you now that I see you again— 
but Lucy, for God’s sake, what is the 
matter? You are pale, pale as death, 
and your hand is icy cold. You are ill, 
very ill.” ‘I am not ill,” said Lucy, 
struggling to disengage herself from his 
passionate embrace ; but her voice was 
hollow and her whole appearance was 
strikingly changed. Hexly at once re- 
leased her shrinking form, and as she 
glided to a seat he stood for some mo- 
ments gazing at her in silent dismay, 
It was not merely that the color had fa- 
ded from lip and brow and cheek, but 
the light of her countenance had gone 
out with it. The breathing life with 
which her whole frame had seemed in- 
stinct, like an impersonation of the joy- 
ous spring-time, was strangely and ut 
terly quenched; and there had fallen 
over her whole aspect an icy stillness, 
resembling that which fills up the pau- 
ses of the tempest. Even the eye, 
whose glance till now, however timidly 
it met his, had still revealed worlds of 
unspoken tenderness, was now silently 
averted. What was there at a moment 
like this to draw her gaze from her 
lover? ‘True it was a glorious summer 
evening, and the skies, upon which she 
turned her averted eye, were streamered 
over with all the gorgeous pageantry of 
a gold and crimson sunset; but there 
had been moments—oh! what moments 
to Hexly—when Lucy, in listening to 
her lover would not have known if the 
world around her had melted away like 
a thing of mist. Yet there she now 
sat, silent, abstracted, passionless.— 





** And is it thus we at last meet, Lucy? 
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Is this coldness an adequate return for 
all I have lately felt andsuffered? Lu- 
ey, for heaven’s sake, tell me what 
means this change?”” ‘ Alas!’ was 
the reply in that kind of measured calm- 
ness, which to one familiar with hu- 
man trial, betrays only strong effort; 
“change is the law of nature, and if 1 
share it incommon with all things, why 
should you be surprised? Seek rather 
to forget all that has passed between us, 
and this for me, is all there is now left 
tohope.” ‘ Forget what's passed !— 
Left for you to hope! In God’s name, 
what do youmean? Is this a time, Lu- 
cy Marsden, for idle trifling?” ‘I do 
not trifle—Heaven is my witness that it 
is but to spare you prolonged pain, that 
I now struggle to tell you at once”’— 
“ What?”—** That I can never be 
yours.” Hexly looked at the speaker, 
as if doubting that her mind was unset- 
tled, but her eye was now turned to his, 
and its expression was at once too calm 
and too deeply sorrowful to be mistaken 
for that of disturbed reason. Hexly’s 
voice sunk to a tone more indicative of 
* Lucy, 


unnatural effort, than her own. 





what enemy have I had to rob me of! 
your trust, or in what manner have I 


forfeited it??? ‘You have had no} 
enemy—you have done nothing—the) 
change is all my own—I have learned 
to think of things differently. ‘The 
vows I have made have become dread- 
ful to my soul!” 

A silence as of death followed. The 
lofty bearing of Hexly Everet gave way 
before the might of unutterable agony. 
Pride, resentment—all were forgotten, 
and sinking into a seat, and covering his 
face with his hands, for some minutes 
his heaving breast but too well eviden- 
ced the weight of the blow that had fal- 
len. ‘Then came a burst of uncontrol- 
lable passion, and springing impetuously| 
on his feet, he would have again deman- 
ded an explanation of what had passed; 
but Lucy had that moment glided to the 
door, and clasping her hands with a 
sudden movement of despair, she utter- 
ed, “‘ Heaven bless you forever, let me 
alone be miserable!” and then vanish-| 
ed from his sight. 

But the look, the accent of anguish, | 








were alike lost upon the lover. Heonly 
knew that Lucy was gone—that for him 
she no longer existed ; and hours passed 
away ere the unhappy Hexly had a 
gleam of any other perception. With 
the first dawn of day, however, he was 
on his way to a new scene of action. 
The pride had come back to his brow— 
the high bearing to his form; but there 
was a gloomy restlessness in his eye, 
that told of suppressed, rather than of 
subdued passion. But it is of the sisters 
we would principally speak, and with 
them we will still linger. 

While Hexly was yet wending his 
way forward, with that objectless haste, 
to which thousands are driven by the 
impulsive goadings of an unquiet spirit, 
Elizabeth, for the first time, left her 
chamber, agd leaning on the arm of Lu- 
cy, once more joined the domestic cir- 
cle. The affectionate glance of her fa- 
ther, and the warm smiles of congratu- 
lating neighbours and friends, awaited 
her there; but in the attenuated form 
and sunken features of the invalid, one 
would have looked vainly for that new 
springing and elastic buoyancy, so com- 
mon to those, who, for the first time, 
leave the couch of sickness for the rich 
surshine and the free glad air of heaven. 
Lucy, too, the joyous, the radiant Lucy 
—suffering and disease had scarcely 
wrought a greater change in the aspect 
of Elizabeth, than fatigue and watching 
had impressed upon her’s. Hersmiles, 
for Lucy still smiled, had lost all their 
brightness, and her voice, which was 
wont to ring through the household like 
a tone of spring, had acquired a some- 
thing that touched one with a sense of 
sadness. She had not, however, relin- 
quished her duties as a nursé—she still 
watched over her sister with a solicitude 
that never slept, and as time wore on, 
bringing to the invalid rather increasing 
languor, than renovated strength, her 
whole nature seemed absorbed in that 
one solicitude. Yet in the manner of 
the sisters, particularly on the part of 
Elizabeth, there might have been obser- 
ved, a something strangely wanting in 
that unreserved communion, that perfect 
interchange of spirit, that marks an in- 





tercourse, even of earthly love, with the 
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trust of heaven. © A mist hung over their 
re-union. ‘The gladness that had burst 
upon it like a flood of sun-light, had 
been suddenly overclouded. A week 
had passed, and not a subject but of the 
most common interest had called from 
either a single remark. ‘The secret 
chambers of their souls seemed locked. 
Yet they talked much, too much indeed 
—that unbroken flow of common-place 
converse told only of studied effort. 
But as the stilly influence of the twi- 
light hour fell one evening around them, 
an unwonted silence came gradually and 
unconsciously over them. Lucy for the 
first time in the presence of her sister, 
had evidently fallen into a train of pain- 
ful thought. Her breathing sometimes 
came short and quick, and then a heavy 
but suppressed respiration, told of strong 
mental effort. But whatever were her 
meditations, they were at last broken in 
upon by Elizabeth in a voice so low and 
forced, that though scarcely audible, it 
startled Lucy like the tone of a stranger. 
‘Ts not Hexly Everet to be back soon ?’’ 
**T do not know—perhaps he may never 
return.” ‘* Never return! what do you 
mean, Lucy?” ‘Only that I have no 
interest in his return. You know I have 
disclaimed all ties but those of the child 
and sister.” ‘*No interest in Hexly 
Everet!”’ and for the first time since her 
illness, her eye was turried full and even 
piercingly on her sister. For a moment 
she gazed upon her face as if she would 
have read her whole soul, and then, as 
Lucy’s eye, beaming only with compas- 
sion and tenderness, met hers, a flood of 
new and startling thought seemed to rush 
suddenly over her. ‘Tell me, Lucy,” 
and she grasped her sister’s arm with an 
unconscious strength, whilea single spot 
of burning red rose to her ashy cheek, 
“tell me in mercy what I have said during 
my fevered ravings ?”’ ** Why, whatdoes 
it matter, my beloved Elizabeth,” said 
Lucy, kissing the cheek now so painful- 
ly colored—*‘ think you I took note of all 
you said in your delirium.” ‘+ But did 
we not—Lucy tell me!—I have a dim 
and dreary recollection—did we not talk, 
or was it only a troubled dream—did we 
speak of Hexly Everet?”’ * Alas,” said 
Lucy as she felt the wasted frame of her 


———~ 
——— > 


\unhappy sister trembling in every nerve, 
‘alas, my sister, how little do you know 
of my love that you thus avoid the con- 
fidence that can alone restore us to hap- 
piness. Elizabeth,” she continued, wind- 
ing her arms fondly round the excited 
invalid, ** come, let us go back to the days 
of our childhood. Have you forgotten 
the long years of watchful tenderness you 
bestowed upon your Lucy? Ah, well 
do I remember how you would forego 
every amusement and every privilege, 
that your invalid sister could not share, 
How often has our sainted mother said, 
when a chronic weakness in my limbs 
prevented my walking, * Elizabeth is 
‘poor Lucy’s crutch.’ And she would 
\often add—and see, dear sister, how the 
‘blessed prediction has been verified— 
‘ Lucy will outgrow this weakness, for so 
closely and constantly does Elizabeth 
support her, that she shares all the bene- 
fits of free air and cheerful exercise, as 
much as if she were well.’ And then do 
you remember the patience with which 
you bore all my waywardness—the con- 
stant assumption of all my faults ?—the 
daily inventions you formed for my 
amusement ?—and yet, after all this, you 
seem to forget that Lucy can love you in 
return, that she can be happy in your love 
alone. Elizabeth, dearest Elizabeth, 
think you it was a painful sacrifice, when 
kneeling beside your bed, with your thin 
\but burning hand clasped to my heart, I 
solemnly gave up Hexly Everet forever? 
Ah! when you smiled upon meas I spoke, 
land soon after became calm, though tilk 
‘then you had raved most wildly, how 
did my whole heart overflow with thank- 
fulness. And now, will you longer deny 
me ashare in your sorrows? Oh, my sis- 
ter, my sister ! from this time we live only 
for each other!” Once more were the 
sisters locked in each other’s embrace. 
The excitement which had for a moment 
nerved the feeble frame of Elizabeth was 
spent. The crimson stain faded from 
her cheek; the strength of vestal pride 
gave way, and on the bosom of her sis- 
ter she yielded to a burst of passionate 
and convulsive weeping. ‘The tears of 
Lucy flowed free and healthfully, for 
their fount was the better feelings of our 














nature, and from such asauree there flows 
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no bitterness; but the sobs of Elizabeth,| 
bursting from a heart too long surcharged| 
and already consuming with passion, 
shook her feeble frame almost to dissolu- 
tion. Lucy laid her on her bed, exhaus- 
ted and nearly unconscious, and it was 
many hours ere the tender assiduities o 

the former effected her restoration. From 
that moment the slightest allusion not; 
only to Hexly Everet, but to every sub-| 
ject associated with his memory, seem-| 
ed equally avoided by both. Mr. Mars- 
den had been greatly displeased with 
Lucy for her unaccountable rejection of | 
her lover; but so earnestly, so depreca-) 
tingly, had she implored him to spare) 
her upon the subject, that he soon yiel- 
ded to what he considered the inexpli- 
cable waywardness of the female heart, 
and the name of the absent Hexly be- 
came a thing of scrupulous avoidance. 
For a time Elizabeth’s health seemed to 
vacillate between convalescence and in- 
creasing debility. ‘The former for a 
brief period seemed to prevail, but gra- 
dually her symptoms assumed a new 
and more decidedly threatening charac- 
ter. The blue tracery upon the pallid 
temple became more marked. One 
crimson spot again burned day by day 
with a mocking brightness on the cheek, 
and sleep only came to her pillow with 


spirit. "The smile, even richer thay 
ever, cfme back to her lip, the beaming 
light to her eye, the silver sweetness to 
her tones. The whole world, natural 
and moral, from which she had long 
turned with a sickly and jaundiced eye, 
became suddenly imbued to her with a 
new glory. ‘The song of the wild bird, 
the wandering scents of the summer 
flower, the hues of the changeful sky, 
the glorious sun, and the pale stars, all 
had recovered power to wake once more 
the jarred musie of her nature. 

The affections of her heart returned 
to their former channels, and once more 
did her love for Lucy gush forth with a 
depth and power, that Lucy only could 
appreciate. She manifested a pleased 
interest in all her little domestic arrange- 
ments, and even busied herself at times 
in those light occupations to which her 
strength was equal. 

Lucy’s long neglected piano—for Lu- 
ey herself had ceased to wake its music, 
was now touched at intervals by her own 
wan and wasted fingers. Her favourite 
drawings were retouched, and it was 
with almost confirmed hope, that Lucy 
at last beheld her earnestly engaged in 
making a robe for herself, the exquisite 
fineness of whose snowy fabric, mani- 
fested a fastidiousness of taste but in 





a fitful and sweltering embrace. 
Meanwhile, all the energies of Lucy’s 
character became concentrated in the 
one effort to cheer and support the inva- 
lid; and as if she pots, in herself no 
longer, life seemed to have lost for her 
every other impulse. But all her efforts 
were lost upon their unhappy object. 
If Lucy strove to lead her back to the 
flowery paths of their childhood, it; 
seemed only to bring before her more| 
vividly the contrast of the present—if to! 
lure her on to the future, she evidently 
recoiled from it with a shrinking sense 
of its utter desolation. She even shrunk 
from Lucy’s tender attentions, and at 
times with a kind of languid irritability, 
wholly at variance with the native sweet- 
ness and gentleness of her character. 
This, however, was not of long con- 
tinuance. Another and more inexplica- 
ble change came over her—a peace as 
of heaven,-seemed to have fallen on her 








little keeping with the utter indifference 
that had lately marked her whole man- 
ner. 

**Oh, she is so much better !’”’ Lucy 
would say, “it can be no deceitful 
amendment now ; she will soon be quite 
well, and we shall be yet happy in each 


other at least.” But there were others 
who marked the appearance of Eliza- 
beth with less cheerful forebodings.— 
They saw the hectic flush deepening 
day by day, and the soft meek eye 
lighted up with a brightness too un- 
earthly to be mistaken for a promise of 
life. ‘Tis but the autumn glory be- 
tokening decay,” said they; and they 
were right. A few days came of ex- 
ceeding restlessness. She had at the 
earliest period of her late amendment, 
spent some time in writing to her friends, 
and she now, by repeated messages to 
the post office, manifested a strong solix 
citude for some reply. A letter was at 
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last brought her, from whom Lucy knew 
not, for to the quick eye of aifection 
something of mystery had become at 
times distinguishable in her manner, and 
though snatched with an avidity that 
shook her delicate frame like an aspen, 
the letter was read in her own room. 
But whatever was its purport, it certain- 
ly failed to tranquilize her. Her whole 
system became evidently overwrought 
with excitement. Her eye wandered— 
the blood seemed ready to gush some- 
times from her transparent temples, as 
if sent forcibly up by the laboring heart, 
and then, as if again receding back to 
its inmost fount, left on brow and cheek 
the most deadly paleness. 

* This unnatural action of its powers, 
necessarily drew upon the springs of 
life too lavishly. Her strength became 
exhausted ; and after a day spent in a 
state of restlessness so intense, that it, 
seemed to have been to her an age of 
some feverish expectation, the morning 
found her too feeble to leave her cham- 
ber. But her brow wore an expression 
of restored serenity, and there was that 
in her whole manner that told of a soul 
at last settled in a kind of beatific assu- 
rance. The mists of life had melted 
away from her spirit, and the past and 
the future arose alike to her vision in 
brightness. Luey was beside her, and 
with her she held many hours of solemn 
but delightful converse. She recalled, 
and dwelt upon the minutest recollec- 
tions of their childhood, spoke of their 
mother, and begged Lucy to sing a 
hymn, whieh that mother, when dying, 
had requested to be sung— 


Ah Rad our sister are our tears thus falling,— 
Is she not passing from the place of tears? 
For her, even now soft angel voices calling, 

Are hymaing her away to brighter spheres. 


Would love withhold her from those realms of 
ladness, 
Where only love may hope to find its rest? 
Here; all its dreams are only quench’d in sadness, 
And hearts so formed for bliss are still unblest. 


There, ’mid those bowers in deathless verdure 
bloomin ; 


Shall the full spirit's depths at last be filled, 
And the vague yearnings life’s frail powers consu- 


ming, 
In rich fruition be for ever stilled. 


Why for our sister are our tears thus falling, 


For her, ev’n now soft angel voices calling, 
Are hymning her away to cloudless spheres,” 


As the day gradually waned, some 
thing of her late restless excitement was 
slightly visible. Her strength had be- 
come somewhat restored, and assuring 
Lucy she was much better, she reques- 
ted that her easy chair might be drawn 
to the window, that she might wateh 
the glories of the declining sun. ‘ And 
now bring me the wrapper, Lucy, I have 
been so long finishing. You admired it 
so much, you must see me wear it. It 
is a lovely muslin; and thinking how 
well it would suit your form, I amused 
myself while I was so much better, and 
at times when you were called away 
from me, by working on a close robe of 
the same material, for my Lucy. See, 
it is quite finished—and come, now, I 
will help you put it on; it will just suit 
this sultry evening.”’ Lucy was unable 
to reply—her eye swam in tears as it 
rested on the spotless robe, and she 
yielded passively to Elizabeth’s impulse. 
The skilful workmanship of refined 
taste, as well as the patient labors of 
love, had flung over it peculiar grace, 
and as its light folds fell round her per- 
fect figure, Elizabeth regarded her with 
an intense fondness. ‘It is almost fit 
for a bride,”’ said she, ‘* and would now 
become this pale cheek, which sorrow 
has so blanched, far better than the rich 
bridal dress that was made for my poor 
Lucy a few months since. And now,” 
she continued, seemingly uaconscious 
of the pang that shot across Lucy’s fea- 
tures, “go, comb up those dark locks; 
you have allowed them to get sadly dis- 
arranged in your confinement to my pil- 
low, and leave me to rest a little, for our 
toilets have unusually fatigued me. La- 
cy mechanically obeyed, and Elizabeth, 
but too evidently spent by the efforts 
she had made, closed her eyes, and sink- 
ing back in her chair, remained for an 
hour in a state of almost deathlike re- 
pose. She had requested that a nei 
boring clergyman might be sent for, 
that there might be administered to her 
the rites of the Christian faith, and his 
arrival at last roused her from her stupor. 
A bright smile passed over her features, 








Is she not passing from the place of tears? 


“You have come,” she said, “for a 
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double purpose; both shall, I trust, be 
fulfilled.” A few neighbors and friends 
had now gathered in, and the father 
stood beside his child, The holy sym- 
bols of a Saviour’s dying love were ad- 
ministered, and the deep silence of in- 
tense feeling succeeded. ‘The trampling 
of a spurred horse was heard, and then 
a quick unwonted tread in the hall be- 
low. A domestic entered and whispered 
to Mr. Marsden: Elizabeth caught the 
sounds. ‘Hexly Everet has come?” 
“Yes; are you able, my child, to see 
him.” ‘Am J able—oh, my father !— 
but you do not know—let him come up 
immediately.” ‘The brow of an angel 
could have scarcely beamed with an ex- 
pression of holier delight than that of 
Elizabeth as Hexly Everet entered. A 
silent but expressive greeting passed be- 
tween him and the father, and in silence 
he approached the pillow of the daugh- 
ter. Lucy, pale and trembling, had sunk 
on her knees beside her sister, and hid 
her face in the cushions that supported 
her. Hexly took Elizabeth’s extended 
hand and pressed it to his lips. ‘ Wel- 
come, dearest Hexly ! oh how welcome ! 


Calmly as yonder setting sun I may now 


pass to my rest. Look up, my sweet 
Lucy, and receive your betrothed. Kin- 
dred affection requires no further sacri- 
fice—your sister has another bridegroom. 
Hexly, I have pledged you an unreser- 
ved explanation. What have I now to 
do with the forms of earth? The seal 





on my cheek is of a mightier power 
than shame,—and blush not, my beloved 
father, for the weakness of your child— 
a fatal error misled me. I knew not 
that the tender friendship of Hexly Eve- 
ret was but given me as the sister of one 
yet dearer. Yes, my father, it was that 
Elizabeth’s unsought affections had been 
bestowed upon her lover, that Lucy re- 
nounced her vows. And think not, my 
brother—for are you not my brother 
now? think not that the sacrifice was a 
light one. Look up, my sister. Alas, 
Hexly! the rich rose has all faded from 
that once bright cheek, and her blue eye 
has long ceased to dance in its own laugh- 
ing light.” Hexly’s eye rested with a 
kindling expression on the still kneeling 
form before him, but it was not a mo- 








ment for utterance. ‘ But all is now 
prepared,”’ rejoined Elizabeth, ‘“ your 
letter enabled me to calculate the time 
of your arrival. I have counted the days, 
the hours, the minutes that must inter- 
vene ; and all is nowready. Come,my 
sister, this evening is to be your bridal: 
our minister but waits to pronourice 
your vows.”’ One word of passionate 
refusal broke wildly from Lucy’s sur- 
charged heart, and burying her face yet 
more deeply in her sister’s robe, she 
weptconvulsively. ‘It must be, Lucy; 
will you imbitter this hour of, to me, 
such unwonted joy !—will you refuse 
my last earthly wish?”” Mr. Marsden 
looked at Elizabeth, and the lines of her 
face struck him. ‘ Lucy,” said he so- | 
lemnly, ‘ yield to your sister’s wishes; 
let your vows be finished.” Hexly had 
knelt beside her, and pressing’ her in 
silence to his heart, had striven with 
love’s own wordless power to soothe and 
tranquilize her. He now rose, and lift- 
ing Lucy from her kneeling posture, 
supported her in hisarms. ‘ Behold!’ 
said Elizabeth, taking it from the hand 
of a young friend whom she had whis- 
pered to bring it her, ‘ here is the bri- 
dal veil. See Lucy,” she added, flinging 
it over her sister’s form with an almost 
playful smile, ‘* am [I not still your bride- 
maid?”’ The ceremony was pronoun- 
ced, and then rose the voice of prayer, 
deeply and fervently uttered; for the 
aged minister was a friend as well as 
pastor, and the sisters, whom he had 
known from their childhood, were ex- 
ceedingly dear to him. The last rays 
of the sun were falling as it closed, and 
a flood of glory from the colored 
vens was streaming through the wi 

on the face of Elizabeth. Her 
hair had fallen from its confinement, 
falling over her recumbent form in hea- 
vy masses, contrasted deeply with the 
snowy folds of the robe that enveloped 
her, and which she had so fondly pre- 
pared for Lucy’s bridal. Her counte- 
nance beamed ‘with a celestial radiance. 
Her father stood beside her, with his 
arm partially supporting her. Her eye 
turned first on him with an expression 
of unutterable love, and then on Lucy 
and her bridegroom,—‘ My brother! 
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my sister !” 
lid brow and kissed it fervently—Lucy 
fell into her extended arms with the 
spent sobs of convulsive weeping. A 
few low murmurs, as she closed her 
arms around her, were heard, as of a 
mother soothing her child, and then all 
was still. ‘The minister looked at Hex- 
ly and touched her locked hands. The 
passive fingers fell apart—they lifted Lu- 
cy from her bosom—a smile was still| 
on her features, but the pure spirit had) 
been breathed out upon the cheek of her| 
sister. 


Vevay, 1839. 





From the Old Guard, 
EXILE OF NAPOLEON. 


THE war-drums are silent, the conflict has ceas’d, 
_ greatness now weeps o’er the field of the 
slain; 
Napoleon submits to the kings of the east, 
And France pays her tribute to tyranny’s reign. 


The day-star of glory, once lucent and bright, 
Tilumin’s the prospect of our hero no more; 
Oppression now claims her legitimate right, 
d justice lies reeking encrimson’d with gore. 


The of the victors now proudly are waving, 
Are Sehed by zephyrs in Veanty nfarted ; ™ 

Atlantic’s huge billows in fury are raving 
Around him who deigned to weep for a world. 


Allied monarchs gaze on the blue waters, 
As sportive they lash the fair ship in their roar; 
And with them assemble their beautiful daughters, 
To gaze on a Man—now a Monarch no more. 


Behold him, a monarch, bereft of his crown, 
Ye nobles and daughters of Albion isle! 

Ye Allies look on him!—not dreading his frown, 
Nor fearing his sceptre, nor courting his smile. 


A warrior—he comes not in pride nor in power, 
Enrobed in glory, a host to defy; 

An exile he comes—in adversity’s hour! 

In honour approaches, how bravely to die! 


when in power, the nations bow’d low, 
Britania’s blood he had crimson’d the 


es of Europe combined were his foe, 
But Fate, unpropitious, compels him to yield. 


Bonaparte’s colors no longer are flying, 
But those of the Bourbons on streaming on 


high; 
His try-colored banners are over him sighing, 
= the white flags of Louis flash out to the 
sky. . 


As a captive he goes to Helena’s isle, 
And looks back on France as she fades from his 
view; 


Hexly bent over her pal-) 





There is grief in his eye and de 


ir in his smile, 
As he bids to his country @ 


ADIEU. 
T. W*** 


(From the Halifax Novascotian.] 

THE YOUNG SOLDIER, 

A story lately reached my ears, con- 
nected with a young soldier, belonging 
to one of the regiments upon this station, 
which has something in it of a romantic 
character, and at all events is singularly 
affecting. It gives to humble life a new 
charm, and shows, from the realities of 
the world, that the affections may spring 
up as strongly, burn as purely, and be 
ready to make for their object as roman- 
tie sacrifices under the cottage roof, as 


‘lunder the ample and gorgeous halls of 


fashion, and of pride. 

The young soldier to whom I allude 
was a native of Wales; the son of respec- 
table parents, and brought up with the 
comfortable notions which belong to the 
class of independent yeomen. ‘Through 
some unfortunate circumstances, his fa- 
ther was reduced from a state of compa- 
rative affluence, to extreme poverty—one 
misfortune followed another in rapid suc- 
cession—his rent accumulated upon his 
head, and at length being totally unable 
to meet his obligations, and without pros- 
pect for the future, the landlord became 
clamorous, and he was consequently sold 
off, and ejected from his farm. The old 
man himself had to becomea laborer ; and 
his children were under the necessity of 
casting their bread upon the waves of 
the world. Henry, the second son, na- 
turally of an ambitious temper, could not 
bear the degradation of the family, and 
hastily determined to join a recruiting 
party, who were then beating up strength 
in the village; but the resolution had 
scarcely been carried into effect, before 
he would have given worlds again to be 
free. Poor Henry had one object which 
bound him heart and soul to his native 
soil. 

In the neighborhood of his father’s 
cottage there lived a farmer with a large 
family of daughters, with whom Henry 
had been long intimate ; and towards one 
of whom there had grown up in his heart 
a strong affection. Mary returned it 
—and, in the simpleness and guileless- 
ness of their young hearts, they had be- 
trothed themselves one to another, long 
before prudence offered any prospect of 





their marriage pledges being accomplish 
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ed. It mattered not—they had pledged 
their vows. Judge of her situation, then, 
when she witnessed Henry’s fall—im- 
agine her feelings when it had reached 
her that he had enlisted! He came to 
bid her farewell, but he could only say 
it with the bursting of his heart, and the 
eloquence of tears. She wept upon his 
neck, and beseeched him not to leave 
her—but his tie was not to be broken, 
to break it in truth was not now within his 
ower. Mary becoming sensible of this, 
formed the heroic purpose of leaving her 
father’s roof, and joining her fortune to 
her lover’s—the next morning she hired 
herself as a servant of the recruiting offi- 
cer, and the same night these two young 
mountaineers bade adieu to the scenes 
and the friends of their native valley. 
Shortly afterwards the regiment was 
ordered to this station, and fortunately 
Henry and Mary were passengers in the 
sume vessel; and thus enjoyed frequent 
opportunities of whispering to each other 
those loving thoughts which were beat- 
ing at either’s hearts. Upon landing 
here their separation was almost imme- 
diate, for the officer took quarters at the 
extreme end of Dutch Town, while Hen- 
ry was stationed at the North Barrack. 
Unable to meet as they were wont, the 
lovers pined in absence.—Henry had 
soon become disgusted with the duties 
and confinement of a soldier’s life; and 
one night, about three months after his 
arrival here, stole from his quarters with- 
out leave, and made directly for Mary’s 
residence. Their meeting was a happy 
one—hours glided by, and Henry, insen- 
sible to time, at length woke from his 
dream; and although when he had left, 
he had not formed any deliberate plan 
for desertion, was afraid to return. He 


ed far on the road round the basin, before 
they heard a noise behind them, among 
which Henry recognized the voice of 
one of his comrades. Mary and he im- 
mediately left the road, and cowered 
among the bushes; and now they began 
to feel the desolateness of their situation, 
and the danger to which they were ex- 
posed, in a strange country, and among 
strangers. For two days they kept beat- 
ing about the woods, in the neighbor- 
hood of the basin; but at length hunger 
forced them from their retreat. They 
came out just at the Nine Mile House, 
and scarcely had they reached the main 
road before they were recognized, and 
seized by a guard of soldiers, who were 
just returned in hopelessness from the 
search. They were seized and recon- 
ducted to town—Henry was consigned 
to the cell as a deserter, and Mary was 
sent to jail for having offered him assis- 
tance. 

When Mary, however, was brought 
before the commanding officer, there was 
something so ineflably sweet and mod- 
est in her appearance, that he determined 
to inquire thoroughly into the merits of 
the case before punishment should be 
pronounced upon them. He took Mary 
aside, and with a fatherly regard, ques- 
tioned her as to her motive: her heart 
opened to his kindness, and she confes- 
sed, while the blush mantled high upon 
her cheek, her love for Henry—and that 
they had deserted from the belief that 
their union could only be consummated 
by her lover’s freedom. There is some- 
thing noble and generous in the human 
heart, if only the right chord be touch- 
ed. The officer was so affected by her 
simple narrative, and by the purity and 
strength of their love, that he exercised 


confessed at length to Mary the uneasi-||his influence, and had both pardoned.— 


ness which was preying on his mind; and 


Nay, he went further—he promoted 


she, with that promptitude and daring||Henry to a higher situation, and placed 
which distinguish the female character||it in his power to make his beloved Ma- 


in all strong emergencies, offered to fur- 


ry his betrothed wife. It is also added 


nish him with one of her gowns, and to||that he was present himself at the mar- 
leave the town with him immediately for||riage : and as he kissed the young bride, 
the country. She had saved about three||that a tear had fallen om, her cheek. I 


pounds, and with this to pay their travel- 


ling charges, and with the buoyancy of 


young hearts, they set out on their per-|/gallant officer won 


ive you the story as I heard it—if it be 
e, this is a highérJaurel than ever a 
the field of battle 








ilous adventure. ‘They had not proceed-||—the laurels reaped there prepare only 
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for glory in this world, and are redeem- jaction performed, that may entirely 
ed and chastened in their pride by tears|ichange its signification. “An expression 
of misery—but this is an immortal lau-|\on*the lip, a passing blush upon the 
rel, which will live green beyond the||cheek, a single glance from the eye, may 
tomb, and be registered in the book of |soften the harshest words into a kind. 
Heaven. ness, or a refusal into a reward as great 
ee as the one denied. 
When Elizabeth of England was lean- 
THE MANNER, ing her royal ear to catch the fascinating 
I pip not like it—there was something||whispers of the noble Leicester, we are 
so imperative in the tone—so harsh andj|told by a great writer, that she drew up 
haughty ; as though he had seen ill-na-||her form, in all its dignity as she said, 
ture in my face, and determined to fright-||‘ No, Leicester, it can never, never be.’ 
en me into respect. It was against my||One would suppose that the word of 
importance—against my honor—and||England’s queen would have passed with 
(for I am an exceedingly fiery tempered lher subjects ; but there was a rich ten- 
old gentleman) mine honor took the/|derness that trembled in her voice—a 
alarm immediately. If he had only said||fond, lingering, tell-tale something that 
* Be so good, sir, as to get off my toe;’||rioted in her downcast eye—a magic 
or, ‘ Please not tread on my foot, sir ;’||manner breathing around her, that flung 
or if he had softened the command into|/out golden favors, in rich profusion, to 
something like a request, it would have|jthe man she loved, and created hopes 





been well; but sternly and angrily, ‘ get||too powerful even for her words to de- 

off my toe! will you?’ By all the dear||stroy. 

courtesies of life, it was the most ungen-|| There are some persons in this world, 

erous way of asking a favor he could||who seem created with a thousand fairy 

possibly have chosen. enchantments woven around them, Say 
I stepped aside, however, for I would||what they will—do what they will— 


not wantonly torture even a worm, but|\scold, frown, or applaud—there is still 
I did not feel at all satisfied with myself ||the same beautiful manner,softening and 
or him. Indeed, I was very angry, and||brightening in every word, and breathing 
the worst of it was, I did not know how||its dear, mysterious influence in every 
to vent my spleen. I would have knock-||look. Such a one was my niece, Caro- 
ed him down ; but he was a huge square-||line M——. 
shouldered fellow, with a hand like a|| A few years ago, I found it necéssary 
giant. Besides, if I had pushed him as/|to leave my home for a trip to Europe; 
he deserved, there’s the law. And re-|iand the day before my departure, I rode 
port, too—what would my friends say|\up to her summer residence, to pay my 
if I should knock a man down, because|/farewell visit to her, and her sister An- 
he ask’d me not to tread on his foot?|\nette. I recollect the day well: it was 
No, I would not create so much confu-|!a beautiful afternoon, as we all stood 
sion in the room: but soon after, to my|jupon the long piazza, with my good 
great satisfaction, I found an opportunity||horse pawing in impatience for my re- 
to tell him—‘ You must take off your||turn. The sun gleamed on us through 
hat, sir!’ and made him so angry, that||the trees, that waved their rich foliage 
even to this day, when we pass each||around the house.—The honey-suckle, 
other in the street, we both hold up our/|that had clambered up one of the white 
heads as high, and look as fierce, as we||columns, like the tender caresses ‘of a 
possibly can. Now all this would have||fond child reposing its rosy cheek upon 
been prevented, had he only possessed||the bosom of its mother, flung out rich 
the manners of a true gentleman, and||perfume to the open air. There were 
said, ‘ Be so kind, sir, as to stand off my||blushing roses clustering round us; and 
foot.’ “\jas I kissed cheeks as beautiful as they, 
Be assured, there is something in the||I felt myself gradually yielding to the 
manner in which a word is said, or anjjinfluence of the scene. The rougher 
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and less elevated reflections of my mind 
passed away, and I felt the enthusiasm 
and ardent spirit long gone by, stealing 
with all its witcheries upon my foolish 
old heart. I was awoke to every im- 
pression, and then I observed the diffe- 
rence between the manner of Caroline 
and Annette. 

Annette was a more stately beauty 
than her sister. Her features, indeed, 
were regular; her complexion was fair 
and fine, and her eye large and piercing ; 
but there was a passionless hauteur in 
her demeanor, a cold stoical character in 
all her beauty, that I felt new pleasure 
in turning to look on the gay, pretty 
Caroline. 

She was different from Annette—as 
much so as the monarch eagle, that 
wings his way stately and proudly 
through sunshine and cloud, is unlike 
the beautiful dove that would nestle in 
the bosom of every being it loved.— 
There was more of the rose in her 
cheek ; she smiled the oftener; and her 
eye, though not so large and pensive as 
Annette’s, was far more lively and ex- 
pressive. ‘There was a brightening ten- 
derness in them that went to the heart— 
a sweetness, 
~ here, and now there, giving warmth as it 

es 
From the lips to the cheeks, and the cheeks to the 
eyes, 
animated her beautiful face, and made 
her that dear, fascinating being, whom 
no one could look upon but to love. 

With the freedom of an old uncle, I 
kissed Annette’s cheek, when I left her; 
and her thin, well-formed lips spoke the 
words ‘ Good bye, uncle, Tuas soon 
tosee you again,’ with their accustomed 
smile; but it had not the charm—there 
was no magic in it; it did not go so di- 
rect to the heart as to start the tear-into 
my eye. 

She could not have said much more 
to an old gentleman like myself; but she 
might have said it differently. She 
could have given a little more tenderness 
to the last words she might ever speak 
to her old uncle. But no, her lip wore 
the same character it was wont to; and 
the last tones of her voice died away as 
coldly upon mine ear as though we had 
parted but for a single day ! 





It ‘was not so with Caroline, when 
she pressed the hand I extended to her, 
and * with a smile on her lip, and a tear 
in her eye,’ bade the last adieu; to her 
poor old uncle. The dear girl tried to 
smile away her grief, and be cheerful at 
her parting; but it would not do—the 
big tear came unbidden to her eye, and 
her silver voice was rich with all the ten- 
der affection of a lovely and devoted girl. 
There was a manner in her looks, that 
showed how different a ‘* good bye’ 
might be. I kissed away the tear from 
her cheek, as I drew her toward me, 
and pressed her in my arms. Visions 
of past times began to float in my ima- 
gination. I recollected the bright scenes - 
of my early loves; when young, and 
handsome, and gay, I had folded others 
in my arms, and kissed the fond tears 
from cheeks as beautiful as hers. I be- 
gan to feel a melting in mine own 
bosom ; and, old and gray-headed as I 
was, | do actually believe that I was 
half in love with Caroline’s own dear 
self. 

Be that as it may, the sun was depar- 
ting in solitary grandeur behind the 
western hills, when I broke from the 
fascinations of Caroline’s manner ; I kis- 
sed her dear lip as it said ‘ Good a 
wiped away a tear, said a single ‘ 
bless you,’ and the next moment was 
on my swift horse, dashing at full gal- 
lop down a steep hill, with Caroline’s 
‘ good bye’ still echoing, with all its 
soft, rich tenderness, in mine ear. 

When I was tossing upon the mid- 
night deep, far from that lovely scene, 
I often lulled myself into a slumber by 
dwelling on the simple sweetness of 
Caroline’s ‘ good bye.’ 


A GOOD THOUGHT. 


Tue whole secret in choosing well 
in matrimony may be taught in three 
words : explore the character. A vio- 
lent love-fit is always the result’of ignd« 
rance—for there is nota daughter of 
Eve that has merit enough to justify a 
romantic love, though thousands may 
inspire that gentle esteem which is infi- 
nitely better. A woman-worshipper and” 
a woman-hater both derive their mis- 
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takes from an ignorance of the female 
world—for if the characters of women 
were fairly understood, they would be 
found too good to be hated, and yet not 
good enough to be idolized. 


HOME OF MY FATHER. 
DEAR is the home of my father, and dear 
The elm that spread o’er it its long aged arms, 
When I think of that home, how I wipe off the 


tear, 
And feel in my bosom a crowd of alarms. 


Dear is the woodland, in summer’s mild gleam, 
That encircled my window, delightfully fair; 
And dear is the sound of the neighboring stream, 
Responsive to wild birds that sing in the air. 


Dear is the garden, its alleys and bowers, 
How oft in its walks, have I carelessly stray'd; 
And woven a bouquet of delicate flowers, 
While the song of the linnet my footstep's 
delay’d. 


Oft mem’ry her mirror holds up to my sight, 
And the thoughts of the past assumes their 


control, 
The home of my childhood, its scenes of delight, 
Like the sounds of a torrent rush sad on my soul. 


I remember the hills where my footsteps have 
stray’d, 
I aude the places where wild briers grew, 
I think of each forest, each fountain and glade, 
In the light of my bosom, still blooming and 
new. 


As the bird to the mountain, I'd fiee to that home, 
Like a bird caught and caged, I repine far away, 
In the paths of my childhood, my steps shall not 


roam ; 
By the side of my father’s, my dust will not lay. 


We are cradled in sorrows, in sorrows are nurst; 
But why are my lips to such murm’rings given, 
If the light of our souls on eternity burst, 
By the sum of our sorrows completed for heaven. 
South Reading, Vt. 


DESCRIPTION OF LORD BYRON, 
FROM “ VIVIAN GREY.” 

‘Ty one thing was more characteris- 
tic of Byron than another, it was his 
strong, shrewd common sense—his pure, 
unalloyed sugacity. I was slightly ac- 
quainted with him in England, for I 
was then very young. But many years 
afterward I met him in Italy. It was 
at Pisa, just before he left for Genoa. 
I was then very much struck at the alte- 
ration in his appearance. His face was 
very much swollen, and he was getting 
fat. His hair was gray, and his counte- 
nance had lost that spiritual expression 
which it once so,¢mimently possessed. 


(England, England. 


His teeth were decaying; and he said 
that if he ever came to England, it 
would be to consult Wayte about them, 
I certainly was very much struck at his 
alteration for the worse. Besides, ‘he 
was dressed in the most extraordinary 
manner. He had on a magnificent fo- 
reign foraging cap, which he wore in 
the room, but his gray curls were quite 
perceptible ; and a frogged surtout; and 
he had a large gold chain round his 
neck, and pushed into his waiscoat 
pocket. I imagined, of course, that a 
glass was attached to it; but I after. 
wards found that it bore nothing but a 
quantity of trinkets. He had also ano- 
ther gold chain, tight around his neck, 
like a collar. Twas not long at Pisa, 
but we never parted, and there was only 
one subject of conversation—England, 
1 never met a man, 
in whom the maladie du pays was so 
strong. Byron was certainly at this 
time restless and discontented. He was 
tired of his dragoon captains, and pen- 
‘sioned poetasters, and he dared not 
come back to England with what he 
considered a tarnished reputation. His 
only thought was of some desperate ex- 
ertion to clear himself. It was for this 
he went to Greece. When I was with 
him he was in correspondence with 
some friends in England, about the pur- 
chase of a large tract of land in Colom- 
bia. He affected a great admiration of 
Bolivar. The loss of Byron can never 
be retrieved. He was indeed a man— 
a real man; and when I say this, I 
award him, in my opinion, the most 
splendid character which human nature 
need aspire to. Byron’s mind was like 
his own ocean—sublime in its yesty 
madness—beautiful in its glittering sum- 
mer brightness — mighty in the lone 
magnificence of its waste of waters— 
gazed upon from the magic of its own 
nature, yet capable of representing, but 
as in a glass darkly, the natures of all 
others. 


‘*Tuose who quit their proper cha- 
racter to assume what does not belong 
to them, are, for the greater part, igno- 
rant of the character they leave, and of 








the character they assume.”—Burke. 
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A WORD TO THE GUILTY. 

Tue following is one of the most elo- 
quent sketches which we recollect to 
have seen. It is rich in figure, chaste 
and delicate in style, and highly refined 
in sentiment. [Philadelphia Album. ] 

“JT dislike the man who deliberately 
trifles with the affections of woman. I 
would rather shake hands with a high- 
wayman, than with a gentleman who 
has sacrificed to his own vanity the life- 
long happiness of an inexperienced girl. 
I fear this sort of conduct has never 
been sufficiently reprobated, and females 
so often betray the rights of their sex, 
by accepting with pride the homage of a 
man, who has become notorious for the 
conquest and desertion of their sisters, 
as if his mercy and love could be de- 
pended upon, who has once been cruel 
to an affectionate woman! ‘The world 
laughs, and stores of lying proverbs and 
stupid jests on the briefness of woman’s 
love, are administered: but you will 
find, if your heart be not hardened by 
selfishness, that this will be in vain. 
Perhaps you had no intention of being 
serious, you only tried to be agreeable, 
and to please for the moment ; you had 
no conception that your behavior could 
be misconstrued, and you shudder at 
the bare thought of earning the icy 
damnation of a seducer. It may be so, 
for there is a descent to the hell of se- 
duction, though that descent is perni- 
ciously easy, and 

“ Nemo repente, fuit turpissinus,” 

but what if, while you were meaning 
nothing, your trifling created anguish, 
your sport became death to the object 
of it?) When, by exclusive attentions, 
you have excited a regard, by the devel- 
opment of talent, or by the display and 
devotion of personal graces you have 
fascinated the mind and the heart, when, 
by the melting and the sinking eye, the 
faltering voice, the fervid tone, the re- 
tained hand, you have awakened the 
passion you cannot allay—when you 
have wilfully done this, in the cold 
blood of vanity, and it suits your con- 
venience, or sated coxcombry, to finish 
the scene by altered mien, a distant 
courtesy, or an expression of surprise 





at the expected efforts of your civility ; 
Vo. 1.—e 2 


will you be able to quiet your conscience 
with a jest? Will you sleep on an 
adage of fools, or a lie of your own? 
What if the poor being, whose hope 
you have changed into despair; whose 
garden you have blasted with mildew 
and rust; whose heaven yow have dark- 
ened for evermore, shall suffer in silence, 
striving to bear her sorrow, praying for 
cheerfulness, pardoning without forget- 
ting you, till the worm has eaten thro’ 
to life, and the body is emaciated which 
you have led to the dance, the voice is 
broken on which you have hung, the 
face wan which you have flattered, and 
the eyes frightfully bright with a funeral 
lustre, which used to laugh radiancy, 
and hope, and love, when they gazed 
upon you? What if a prouder temper, 
a more ardent imagination, and a strong- 
er constitution, should lead to spite and 
impatience, and recklessness of good 
and ill; if a hasty and loveless mar- 
riage should be the rack of her soul, or 
the provocation of her sin! Is there 
mandragora could drug you to sleep 
while this was on your memory, or 
does there really live a man who could 
triumph in such bitter wo? But 
“verium et mutable semper 
Femina.” 

O believe it not! For the sake of our 
household gods, call it and cause it to be 
alie! Be ye sure that coquettes are the 
refuse of their sex, and were only or- 
dained to correspond with the coxcombs 
of ours. Women have their weakness- 
es, and plenty of them, but they are 
seldom vicious like ours; and as to 
their levity of heart, who shall compare 
the worldly, skin-deep fondness of a 
man, with the one rich idolatry of a vir- 
tuous girl? A thousand thoughts dis- 
tract, a thousand passions are the sub- 
stitute for the devotions of a man; but 
to love is the purpose ; to be loved, the 
consummation ; to be faithful, the reli- 
gion of a woman. It is her all in all, 
and when she gives her heart away, she 
gives a jewel, which, if it does not 
make the wearer richer than Creesus, 
will leave the giver poordmdeed. _—B. 


The most»précious gems are female 





virtue, modesty, and truth. 
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THE MANIAC, 


[The following lines were written after reading 
the pathetic tale which some time since went the 
rounds in the papers respecting the female wander- 
er who was found in Orange county, N. Y. She 
was mentally deranged. No coherent story could 
be got from her; she would not tell her husband’s 
name, but said that he had got drunk and beat her, 
~ :" she left him in consequence of his abusing 

er. 


Yes, calm was her eye, but its lustre had fled, 
For the tear of despondence was there; 

Yes, gone were the ringlets that circled her head, 

And faded the blush that her features o’erspread, 
O! deep was the gloom of despair. 


Yet still she was lovely, as graceful she pass’d, 
Nor heeded the pitiless storm: 

Far, far from her home she was wandering fast, 

And tattered the robe that around her was cast 
To conceal her still delicate form. 


Long, long from the home of her youth she had 
stray’d, 
Where years of enjoyment had past; 
But dark is the house where her father is laid, 
And her —_ lies low ‘neath the cypress tree’s 
shade, 
Borne down by adversity’s blast. 


The friend of her youth sooth’d her sorrows awhile, 
As she thought that her joys would return, 

O! sweet was the hour when he came with a smile, 

The long lingering moments of time to beguile, 
Or o’er her lov’d parents to mourn! 


But gone are the joys she expected to share, 

® And gone is the peace of past years; 

She lives—but she hives in the arms of despair, 

For the — whom she lov’d, and who promis'd 
so fair 


In the garb of a drunkard appears. 


And now, all alone, o’er the wide world she strays, 
And often reclines in a manger; 

She asks for no pity—but kindness repays 

With the thanks ae heart, that, in far better days, 
Has felt for the destitute stranger. 


BEAUTIFUL EXTRACT. 


Tue creations of the sculptor may 
moulder into dust; the wreath of the 
bard may wither; the throne of the 
conqueror may be shivered, by an oppo- 
sing power, into atoms; the fame of 
the warrior may no longer be hymned 
by the recording minstrel ; the hope of 
the youth may be disappointed ; but 
that which hallows the cottage and sheds 
a glory around the palace—virtue— 
shall never decay. It is celebrated by 
the angels of God; it is written on the 
pillars of heaven, and reflected down 
to earth. The rock-cracker, who pos- 
sesses it, is more noble than the intrigu- 
ing statesman. I would rather be in 


lhis place, I would rather have the * in- 
ward glory”’ with which the poor man 
‘* is crowned,’ than overshadow the 
world with my martial banners. I would 
not exchange his lot for the reputation 
of a Raphael, the inspiration of a By- 
ron, the eloquence of a Mirabeau, or 
ithe intellect of a Bacon. I may be de- 
ispised here; but if I possess it, then 
\shall I tower above them all, when the 
guilty shall tremble in their secret pla- 
ces, as they behold the “ heavens roll 
together as a scroll.” 


“Wir must grow like fingers ; if it 
be taken from others, ’tis like plumbs 
stuck upon black thorns; they live for 
a while, but come to nothing.” —Selden, 


‘‘ APFECTATION is a greater enemy to 
the face than the small pox.” —St. Ever. 
mond. 


THE TRIUMPH OF SENSIBILITY. 


“seldom, when 
The steeled goaler is the friend of men.” 
SHAKSPEARE. 

Tuts true story, in itself highly in- 
teresting, becomes a thousandfold more 
touching, as it has been embalmed by 
the tears of Lord Byron. The gentle- 
man who furnished it assured us that a 
West-Indian friend of his was present 
when the little narrative first met the 
‘eyes of the lamented poet, and beheld 
ithem overflow with the effusion of ex- 
\quisite sensibility. 

Bertrand, a knight of Malta, was 
‘brought before the dreadful tribunal of 
l’Abbaye, on the 3d of September, 1792. 
‘Habitual self-possession and undaunted 
fortitude did not forsake him in this dire 
emergency. He replied to all their en- 
snaring examinations with a firm voice 
and unchanging countenance; asserting 
that he was quite ignorant why he was 
summoned, and that he must have been 
arrested by mistake, in placé-of some 
other individual. This cool intrepidity 
conquered the suspicions of the judges, 
and they ordered him to be released. 
A man covered with blood, who had 
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been employed in killing the doomed) 
prisoners, was evidently glad when de- 
sired to call his comrade, that both might 
escort Bertrand to his lodgings.* The 
comrade, notwithstanding his gory ha-| 
biliments, appeared to share in the satis- 
faction manifested by the first-mentioned 
bourreau. Bertrand was conducted by 
them through the court of the Abbaye. 
They then asked if he had no relation 
to whose house he could go ; he answer- 
ed, it was his purpose to go directly 
where his sister-in-law must be in the) 
most unhappy suspense concerning his| 
fate. * How overjoyed must she be, to, 
see you return in safety!’ said the first 
executioner. * What a delightful scene) 
to behold your meeting!’ rejoined the; 
other. ‘For the sake of that pleasure, 
we shall accompany you.’ 

Bertrand feared he might implicate 
the unhappy lady, whose husband had 
but recently fallen a sacrifice to popular 
fury. He was distressed and embarras-| 
sed, more than when interrogated by his| 
judges; yet he betrayed no emotion, 
and made answer that his sister was in| 
affliction, and in very delicate health,’ 








and he feared would be too much agita-| 


ted by the sight of strangers. ‘The men| 
urged, that alarm to her might be pre- 
vented by giving some previous intima-| 
tion ; and, in short, they entreated leave! 
to witness the affecting interview with) 
such importunity, that Bertrand could! 
no longer object to the proposal, and he| 
did not think it prudent to give them 
offence. ‘The executioners sent a judi- 
cious old woman to tell the lady that her} 
brother-in-law would soon rejoin her,| 
safe and free.—The woman, as directed, | 
left the door of the chamber so far open| 
that the men could see the lady, unper- 
ceived by herself. She was seated ona 
low stool, clad in the deepest exteriors’ 
of wo, both in her apparel and the ex- 
pression of her countenance. A babe' 
about ten weeks old, born since the, 
death of his father, drew nourishment 
from her bosom, and his dress was steep- 
ed in the tears that poured from her 
eyes ; a little girl on her knees, opposite 
to her mother, offered prayers for the 
soul of her uncle, which they all sup- 
posed to be then passing to the world of 





spirits. When told he still lived—was 
acquitted and liberated, the lady uttered 
a cry of joy—became pale as a corpse, 
and fainted ; her little girl screamed, yet 
had presence of mind to take hold of 
the infant. Bertrand and the execution- 
ers sprang to her aid. Her miserable 
abode afforded no cordial, but Bertrand 
opened the window, and the blessed air 
of heaven revived her. ‘ Have we all 
escaped to the regions of everlasting 
peace?’ she passionately inquired: then, 
as her brother-in-law supported her, she 
was conscious he remained a living sub- 
stance, and wept in excess of happiness. 
The executioners also shed tears; and 
when Bertrand offered them a valuable 
jewel, they refused it, saying, they owed 
him a recompense for the delicious feel- 
ings they had experienced. ‘Their sen- 
sibility, their kindness, presented a strik- 
ing contrast to their ensanguined garb. 

Lord Byron, on reading this relation, 
could not refrain from tears. ‘The gen- 
tlemen around were silent, till his Lord- 
ship, after a pause, observed, ‘ What is 
man! What a contradiction to himself! 
'| How incongruous the heart and hand of 
\\those executioners! Perhaps they had 
no alternative but to die or to inflict 
death.’ 


CITY LADIES. 


City ladies boast of being more deli- 
cate than country maidens. The one 
breathes an air polluted with many thou- 
sand breaths; the other inhales the 
breeze freshened over the new mown 
hay. The one drinks water from the 
sewer-mingling pump, or through impure 
pipes from the open horse-pond ; the 
other pours it from the moss-covered 
|bucket, or dips it from the pure spring, 
The one walks over the hard pavements, 
jalong the dusty piles of bricks; the 
other trips over the soft grass, along the 
grateful rows of trees. ‘The one is pale 
and sickly, from watching at the even- 
ing concert; the other is ruddy and 
healthy, from rising with the morning 
birds. ‘The one is the lily of the 
house ; the other is the rose beside the 
stone wall. In the city is seen and/ad- 





mired the ingenious handiwork of man, 
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in the country are traced and hallowed 
the stately steppings of the Almighty. 


[For the Rose of the Valley.) 
LINES 


Suggested on seeing a vain girl. 


*Tis not the brightness of thine eye, 
Tho’ it hath smil’d on me; 

*Tis not a ‘look,’ a tender sigh, 
Can bind my heart to thee. 


’Tis not the step of beauty’s grace, 
A sad or joyous air— 

‘Tis not the beauty of a face 
Tho’ it be ‘ passing fair.’ 


To captivate the wandering heart, 
These ‘ things’ may useful prove, 
But when these beauties shall depart, 

Oh! what shall keep the love? 


You'll find these beauties time will prove; 
The fairest one’s shall perish, 

And weeds be left, for age to love, 
That youth could only cherish. 


Oh! lovers, when you seek your maid, 
‘Get beauty without art,’ 

A beauty which can never fade— 
A pure and tender heart! 


And if you wed one for her gold, 
You'll see your peace depart, 

And find your hopes have all been sold, 
To buy a broken heart! 


Oh! heaven direct mine untaught hand, 
In choosing one for life, 

One who shall ever by me stand 
A pure and tender wife! 


And maidens fair—as all you be— 
To have a husband just like me, 
You’ve only to direct—the postage free— 
To (yours most truly,) W. P— 
Cincinnati, July, 1839. 


A FRAGMENT. 


I saw a fair and beautiful 
hand place a garland of fresh and fra- 
grant flowers upon her brow; she who 
received it was fairer and lovelier still 
than they; her dark blue eyes were 
beaming forth the expression of her 
happiness; her smile was radiant as 
the light of heaven, and her whole fig- 
ure expressed the gay and buoyant 
feelings of her soul—she wore a single 
white rose in her hair, and I knew she 
was 2 bride! 

He, the gallant and proud De Rance, 
stood gazing upon her with the high 
rapture of a happy lover: the past, the 
future, all seemed forgotten in that mo- 





ment of exquisite happiness and of 
proud triumph; she was his, all his; 
her beauty, her confidence, her tender- 
ness, her genius, her virtues, all were 
his, and he felt it would be bliss enough 
for him to devote his whole life to her, 

I do not know of any thing more de- 
lightful than to witness the full and joy- 
ous expression of conscious happiness ; 
that pure unclouded ray of light which 
seems to emanate from the soul, and 
which beams glowingly and tenderly 
upon the object of one’s affection ; like 
the rainbow on the cloud, it seems to 
seal the promise of future happiness, 
and yet it does not last; and as I look- 
ed upon the brilliant creature, animated 
and inspired, as she appeared, with the 
enchanting sentiments which filled her 
young and happy heart, I said to my- 
self, ** that garland will fade and 30 will 
that smile.” As she turned away, a 
flower dropped from her bridal wreath ; 
I placed it in my bosom and passed on, 

The beautiful vision I had seen sad- 
dened me: it was the reality of happi- 
ness, and yet it appeared to me like a 
passing shadow: I mused on the transi- 
toriness of human enjoyment ; I thought 
the young, the gay, and the beautiful, 
are crowned with garlands of flowers; 
they bind them around their brows, and 
think that happiness shall last forever 3” 
but it is not so, for the loveliest and the 
happiest weep, and tears are mingled 
often, even with their brightest joys ; the 
loveliest and the happiest die ; and that 
which gives the bitterest sting to death 
is, they are forgotten, even by those 
whose light, whose, joy, whose heaven 
they were. 

Those who received the homage of 
society ; who were objects of unbounded 
admiration ; those whose beauty kindled 
the glow of love in a thousand hearts ; 
and those whose genius seemed the very 
inspiration of heaven, pass away, and 
are forgotten as though they had never 
been. 

I know not if the most splendid ge- 
nius, the most elegant and powerful ta- 
lents, the most divine beauty, or the 
most impassioned and devoted affection, 
can insure to us the recollection of those 





who survive us ; and if there is a thought 
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full of bitterness, which has power to 
humble the pride of the loftiest mind, 
and which subdues and saddens the ten- 
der and confiding heart, it is that. It is 
true, that the most universal homage 
paid to our memories, the most splendid 
monuments, and the most public demon- 
strations of sorrow and regret, could 
not affect our feelings in the world of 
spirits; but it is a sweet and consoling 
thought, that our names, and our virtues, 
and our talents, and the efforts of our 
genius, and above all, that our devo- 
tion and tenderness will be held in 
grateful remembrance by those who have 
loved with unchanging fidelity ; but it 
is not always the heart that cherishes us 
the most kindly, which loves us with 
enthusiasm, with religious devotion, that 
preserves the remembrance of us the 
most inviolably ; time heals the deepest 
wounds death ever made ; new impres- 
sions and new attachments fill up the 
void in the most desolate heart; love’s 
brightest, fairest, and most brilliant im- 
age, fades like an evening tint away, 
when the veil of death shadows it, and 
there is enough of sadness and melan- 
choly regret in the thought, that love 
alone cannot transmit to posterity the 
names of those it worshipped ; but it is 
the echo of fame, and not the soft sil- 
ver tones of love, that must perpetuate 
the name that would live immortal, even 
amidst the perishing and transitory things 
of this world. 

It was just two years 
from the day on which I saw the beauti- 
ful Cora crowned with the bridal wreath 
in the freshness and splendor of her 
beauty, in the full consciousness of un- 
alloyed happiness, and in the possession 
of the impassioned and tender affections 
of a generous and confiding heart; sur- 
rounded by all that was delightful and 
valuable in life; the idol of all that 
knew her; filled with health, hope, and 
love—it was just two years from that 
day I saw her laid in the dark and silent 
tomb !—De Rance was weeping over it 
desolate ; and passionately he wept over 
the lonely flower his love had cherish- 
ed, and all nature seemed to mourn with 
him; the dry and withered leaves of 
autumn lay scattered around him; the 


flowers were all faded, and every thing 
appeared to respond mournfully to the 
deep and melancholy feelings of his own 
heart. 

The softer shadows of twilight had 
rendered every object almost indistinct ; 
but I saw him still kneeling and weep- 
ing over the grave of his beloved and 
beautiful Cora. 

Young people are apt to presume on 
long life; but on what ground? Have 
they an assurance ? No, not for an hour. 
Is it a rare thing for young people to, 
die? Go into any church-yard, and 
learn the contrary from the records of 
the tombs. Have you any security in 
the vigor of your constitution, from the 
melancholy change produced by decay 
and death? ‘So have I seen a rose 
newly springing from the clefts of its 
hood, and at first it was as fair as the 
morning, and fair with the dew of hea- 
ven, as a lamb’s fleece; but when a 
ruder breath had forced open its virgin 
modesty, and dismantled its too youth- 
ful and unripe retirements, it began to 
put on darkness, and to decline to soft- 
ness and symptoms of a sickly age: It 
bowed its head and broke its stalk, and 
at night, having lost some of its leaves, 
and all its beauty, it fell into the portion 
of weeds and worn out faces.” 


EXTRAORDINARY ACHIEVEMENT. 


Tue church of St. Peter and St. Paul 
is remarkable for its spire, the loftiest of 
St. Petersburgh. 

An anecdote connected with this 
church, cannot be omitted. The spire, 
which rises 

—* lofty, and light, and small,” 
and properly represented in an engrav- 
ing as fading away almost into a point 
in the sky, is, in reality, terminated by 
\a globe of considerable dimensions, on 
which an angel stands, supporting a 
cross. This angel, less respected by 
ithe weather, than perhaps his holy cha- 
racter deserved, fell into despair, and 
some suspicions were entertained, that 
ihe designed revisiting, uninvoked, the 
surface of the earth. The affair caused 
some uneasiness, and the government at 











length became seriously perplexed. To 
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raise a scaffolding to such a_height 
would cost more money than all the an- 
gels out of heaven were worth: medi- 
tating fruitlessly on these circumstances, 
without being able to resolve how to 
act, a considerable time was suffered to 
elapse. 

Among the crowd of gazers below, 
who daily turned their eyes and their 
thoughts towards the angel, was a mijik, 
called Telouchkine. This man was a 
roofer of houses (a slater, as he would 
be called in a country where slates were 
used,) and his speculations by degrees 
assumed a more practical character than 
the idle»wonders and conjectures of the 
rest of the crowd. The spire was en- 
tirely covered with sheets of gilded cop- 
per, and presented a surface to the eye 
as smooth as if it had been one mass of 
burnished gold. But 'Telouchkine knew 
that the sheets of copper were not uni- 
formly closed upon each other; above 
all that there were large nails used to 
fasten them, which projected from the 
side of the spire. 

Having meditated upon these circum- 
stances till his mind was made up, the 
mijik wentto the government, and offer- 
ed to repair the angel without scaffold- 
ing and without assistance, on condition 
of being reasonably paid for the time 
expended in the labor. The offer was} 
aecepted—for it was made in Russia 
and by a Russian. 

The day fixed for the adventure, Te- 
louchkine, provided with nothing more 
than a coil of ropes, ascended the spire 
in the interior, to the last window.— 
Here he looked down at the concourse 
of people below, and up at the glittering 
“needle” as it is called, tapering far 
away above his head, But his heart 
did not fail him, and stepping gravely 
out upon the ledge of the window, he 
set about his task. 

He cut a portion of the cord in the 
form of two large stirrups, with a loop 
at each end. The upper loops he fas- 
tened upon two of the projecting nails 
above his head, and placed his feet in 
the others. Then digging the fingers 
of one hand into the interstices of the 
sheets of copper, he raised up one of 
his stirrups with the other hand, so as 








to make it catch a nail higher up. ‘The 
same operation he performed on behalf 
of the other leg, and so on alternatively, 
And thus he climbed, nail by nail, and 
step by step, till his starting post was 
undistinguishable from the golden sur- 
face, and the spire had dwindled, and 
dwindled in his embrace, till he could 
clasp it all around. 

So far, so well. But he now reached 
the ball—a globe of between nine and 
ten feet in circumference. ‘The angel, 
the object of his visit, was above the 
ball, and concealed from his view by 
its smooth, round and glittering ex- 
panse. 

But Telouchkine was not dismayed, 
He was prepared for difficulty, and the 
means by which he essayed to surmount 
it exhibited the same prodigious simpli- 
city as the rest of the feat. 

Suspending himself in his stirrups, 
he girded the needle with a cord, the 
ends of which he fastened about his 
waist; and so supported, he leaned 
gradually back until the soles of his feet 
were planted against the spire. In this 
position he threw, by a strong effort, 
a cord over the ball, and so coolly and 
accurately was the aim taken, that, at 
the first trial, it fell in the required di- 
rection, and he saw the end hang on the 
opposite side. 

To draw himself up in his original 
position, to fasten the cord firmly round 
the globe, and with the assistance of 
this auxiliary to climb to the summit, 
was now an easy part of the task, and § 
in a few minutes more Telouchkine~ 
stood by the side of the angel, and lis+ 
tened to the shout that burst like thun- 
der from the concourse below, yet came 
to his ear only like a faint and hollow — 
murmur. 

The cord which he had an opportuni- 
ty of fastening properly, enabled him to 
descend with comparative facility, and 
the next day he carried up with him a 
ladder of ropes, by means of which he 
found it easy to effect the necessary te- 
pairs. — Leitch Ritchie's Journey to St. 
Petersburgh. 


Praise not the unworthy on account’ 
of their wealth. Bias. a 
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LINES 
On a Naval Officer buried in the Atlantic. 


THERE is in the wild lone sea, 
A spot unmark’d, but holy ; 
For there the gallant and the free 
In his ocean bed lies lowly. 


Down, down within the deep, 
That oft*in triumph bore him, 

He sleeps a sound and pleasant sleep, 
With the salt waves breaking o’er him. 


He sleeps serene, and safe 
From tempest and from billow, 

Where the storms that high above him chafe, 
Scarce rock his peaceful pillow. 


The sea and him in death 
They did not dare to sever; 

It was his home while he had breath; 
'Tis now his Some forever. 


Sleep on, thou mighty dead ; 
A glorious tomb they've found thee— 
The Sesad blue sky above thee spread, 
The boundless waters round thee. 


No vulgar foot treads here, 
No hand profane shall move thee— 

But gallant fleets shall proud! 
And warriors shout hese 


steer, 
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And though no stone may tell 
Thy name, thy worth, thy glory, 
They rest in hearts that love thee well, 
And they grace thy country’s story. 


THE POWER OF KINDNESS. 


How much is comprised in the simple 
word, kindness! One kind word, or 
even one mild look, will oftentimes dis- 


ountenance of an affectionate husband 
r wife. When the temper is tried 
by some inconvenience or trifling vexa- 


ny a upon the countenance; and per- 
> haps too, that most “ unruly of all 
members’’ is ready to vent its spleen 
upon the innocent husband or wife, what 
willakind mien, a pleasant reply, accom- 
plish 2 Almost invariably perfect har- 





mony and peace are thus restored. These) 
thoughts were suggested by the recol-| 
lection of a little domestic incident, to| 
which I was a silent, though not unin- 
terested spectator. During the summer 
months of 1834, I was spending sever- 
al weeks with a happy married pair, 
who had tasted the good and ills of life! 
together only a twelvemonth. Both| 
possessed many amiable qualities and| 
were well calculated to promote each 





other’s happiness. My second visit to 
my friends was of a week’s duration, in 
the month of December. One cold even- 
ing, the husband returned home at his 
usual hour at nine o’clock, expecting to 
find a warm fire for his reception, but 
instead, he found a cheerless, comfort- 
less room. His first thought, no doubt, 
was, that it was owing to the negligence 
of his wife—and under this impression, 
in rather a severe tone he said, ** 7‘his is 
too bad; to come in from the office 
cold, and find no fire: J really should 
have thought you might have ‘kept it.” 
I sat almost breathless, trembling for 
the reply. I well knew that it was no 
fault of her’s, for she had wasted nearly 
all the evening, and almost exhausted 
her patience, in attempting to kindle a 
fire. She in a moment replied with 
great kindness, ‘*‘ Why, my dear, I won- 
der what is the matter with our stove? 
We must have something done :to-mor- 
row, for I have spent a great deal of 
time in vain to make a fire.” * This was 
said in such a mild, pleasant tone, 
that it had the most happy effect. If 
she had replied at that moment when 
his feelings were alive to supposed ne- 
glect, ** I dont know who is to blame; 
I have done my part, and have been 
freezing all the evening for my pains. 
If the stove had been put as it should 
have been, all would have been well 
enough.”’ This, said in an unamiable, 
peevish tone, might have added “ fuel to 
the fire,” and this little breeze might 
have led to more serious consequences ; 
but fortunately, her mild reply restored 
perfect. serenity. The next day the 
stove was taken down, and the difficul- 
ty, owing to some defect in the flue, was 
removed. What will not a kind word 
accomplish !—Microcosm. 


Jefferson’s Decalogue of canons for 
observation in ‘practical life.—1. Never 
put off till to-morrow what you can do 
to-day. 2. Never trouble another for 
what you ean do yourself. 3. Never 
spend your money before you have it. 
4,. Never buy what you do not want be- 
cause it is cheap ; it will be dear to you. 
5. Pride costs us more than hunger, 
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thirst, and cold. 6. We never repent 
of having eaten too little. ‘7. Nothing 
is troublesome that we do willingly. 8. 
How much pain have cost us the evils 
which have never happened. 9. Take 
things away by their smooth handle. 
10. When angry, count ten before you 
speak ; if very angry, a hundred. 


DEPARTED WORTH. 


I Love the memory of that hour 
When first in youth I found thee; 
For infant beauty gently threw 
A morning freshness round thee; 
A single star was rising then, 
With mild and lovely motion ; 
And scarce the zephyr’s gentle breath 
Went o’er the sleeping ocean, 


I Tove the memory of that hour; 
It wakes a pensive feeling 5 
As when within the winding shell 
The playful winds are stealing, 
It tells my heart of those bright years, 
Ere hope went down in sorrow, 
When all the joys of yesterday 
Were painted on to-morrow. 


Where art thou now t—thy once lov’d flow- 
ers 

Their yellow leaves are twining " 

And bright and beautiful again 

_. That single star is shining. 

But where art thou the bended grass 
A dewy stone discloses ; 

And love’s light footsteps print the ground 
Where all my peace reposes. 


Farewell! my tears were not for thee, 
* Twere weakness to deplore thee ; 

Or vainly mourn thine absence here, 
While angels half adore thee ; 

Thy days were féw, and quickly told ; 
Thy short and mournful story 

Hath ended like the morning star, 

» That melts in deeper glory. 


EQUANIMITY. 

It is a good maxim “ never to be dis- 
turbed by trifles, nor to fret and repine 
at accidents common and unavoidable.” 

The character of Talleyrand as a 
whole, we would by no means recom- 





mend as worthy of imitation,—and yet 
his coolness, and equanimity, and per- 
fect self-possession, which never for a 
moment forsook him in the many trying 


exigencies of his eventful and diversi-| 


fied life, command our highest admird' 
tion and are worthy of all praise,» 
On one occasion when he was infe ; ; 
ed of Paravey’s failure, by which fie / 
lost two millions, his countenance ré-" 
mained unchanged, and he was.o 
heard to utter a sort of indistinct hem! » 
He manifested no other sign of emo 
and his vast loss merely prompted 
to adopt a system of economy, whi 
he had long projected, though wanti 
the resolution to put it into practice. 
Another fact is recorded, which 
fords an example of M. Talleyrand’s 
singular composure of mind. * One ai 
ternoon, the little family party assembled. 
in the saloon of the Rue St. Florent 
were gliding about upon tip-toe, as fo 
fearful that even the soft earpet would 
re-echo their footsteps. M. de Talleys 


rand had fallen asleep; he was taki g. J 
me 
¥ 


his siesta in an arm-chair a la Voltai 

A pamphlet was lying on the ground‘ 
his feet; to the perusal of this publica. 
tion the prince was indebted for the,ted 
freshing slumber which all were so feats. 
ful of disturbing. Some one presé 
picked up the pamphlet, anxious” 
know the soporific nature of its conten 


It was a malignant libel on M. de be 
rand.’ 


Money.—Swift has somewhere said 
**Money is liberty,”’ and a poet, 

was by no means cynical, has add 

that money is also friendship, and: 

ety, and almost every external blesei 
—at the same time remarking that itis 

a great, though an ill-natnred comfort, 
to see a goodly number of those who 
possess it in abundance, without pleasy 
sure, without liberty and without friend a 
The remark of Swift may seem toh 

true, but is really false, The rich a 

often the veriest slaves on earth <a 
toil, and labor, and calculate, and are> ” 
filled with anxiety all their da r 
all they get in return is, a simple sub)’ 
sistence,—a coffin and a winding sheé 
—and a few pretended mourners W 

they die, who think less of them 

of their estates. 





It is a virtue to avoid vice. 








